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; ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The next Meeting of the Association will be held at the West Ham 
Central Public Library, Water Lane, Stratford, E., on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 9th, by kind permission of the Public Libraries’ Committee. 
Tea will be provided from 6.30 p.m., and members will have an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the various departments of the Library. The Chair 
will be taken by Councillor Enos Smith, Chairman of the Libraries’ Com- 
mittee. The following programme has been arranged :— 

Paper: ‘‘ The Junior Assistant and the Library Association Certificates.”’ 
By Craupe F. G. Tessier, Junior Assistant, Hornsey. 

Debate: ‘‘ Are printed Catalogues desirable for Open-Access Libraries ?”’ 
Pro: J. D. Younc, Sub-Librarian, Greenwich. Con: W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, President, Library Assistants’ Association ; 
Sub-Librarian, Croydon. 

The best way to reach the Central Library is from Liverpool Street 
Station (East Side Suburban), wheace members should book to Maryland 
Point Station (5d. return). The Library is only three minutes’ walk from 


this station. Trams and motor ’buses to Ilford and Seven Kings pass by 
the Library. 








MIDLAND BRANCH. 

The inaugural meeting of the Midland Branch of the Library Assis- 
tants’ Association will be held at the CenTrRaL Pusiic Liprary, BiIRMING- 
HAM (by kind permission of the Chief Librarian), on Thursday, February 
10th. 

The following programme has been arranged :— 
3.30 p.m. Election of Officers and Committee, and other business. 
Paper by H. W.  Cueckerrs§ (Birmingham 

5.30 p.m. Meeting of Committee. 6.0 p.m. Adjournment for tea. 

7.0 p.m. Inaugural Address by W. C. Berwick Sayers (President 

of the L.A.A.): ‘‘ The Assistant Librarian: Present and Future.’’ 

A hearty welcome is extended to all library assistants in the midlands. 
Tea will be served in a café near the Library at a small charge. Full 
particulars may be obtained from W. Ewart Owen, Sub-Librarian, 
Coventry Public Library. 

NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH. 
Election of Officers, 1910-11. 

Nominations, endorsed by two Members, or Associates, of the Branch, 
should reach the Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne, .0ot 
later than Saturday, February 19th, 1910. Each office is elective, and the 
following are the present officers:—Chairman: J. Watton; Vice-Chair- 
man: W. Witson; Hon. Treasurer: R. H. U. Potts; Hon. Secretary: 
T. E. Turnsutt; Committee (5 Members): Miss F. Brooks, and 
Messrs. I. Briccs, H. Fostatt, W. H. Gisson, D. W. 
Heroman. (4 Associates): Misses M. L. Coatswortn and E. Wako, 
and Messrs. R. W. HENDERSON and J. E. WALKER. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


The next Meeting will be held on Wednesday, February 2nd, at 
3.30 p.m. at the CenTRAL Liprary, CARDIFF. 


The programme for the Meeting will consist of two debates, followed 
by discussions :— 
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1. ‘*Should the L.A.A. have a more definite Policy with regard to 
the Betterment of Wages and Conditions of Assistants?’ 
Pro: C. Sexton. Con: E. J. REEs. 
2. ‘‘The Apprentice or Probation System in Public Libraries: Is it 
Desirable ?”’ 
Pro: H. BROUGHTON. Con: J. W. BuTTERWORTH. 
You are cordially invited to attend. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES, 

The Annual Presentation of Certificates, fixed for Wednesday, 
January 19th, 1910, at the London School of Economics, was unavoidably post- 
poned. The Presentation will take place at the London School of Economics 
on Wednesday, March 16th, 1910, at 8 p.m. The Director, the Hon. W, 
Pember Reeves, will be present to make the presentation. All Assistants 
will be welcomed. 


RATING FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By H. Jason SAUNDERS, F.C.1.s., Clerk to the Twickenham 
Urban District Council. 

The general law with regard to the provision and mainten- 
ance by local authorities of public libraries, public museums, 
schools for science, art galleries and schools of art, is contained 
in the Public Libraries Acts of 1892 and 1901, and Public 
Libraries (Amendment) Act, 1893. Under these statutes the 
prescribed authorities are empowered to provide and maintain 
any of the above-mentioned institutions at the expense of the 
rates within certain defined limits. The 
provisions of the Acts apply to every urban district and every 
rural parish, if and when the Act of 1892 has been adopted. 

In addition to the Public Libraries Acts, the Museums and 
Gymnasiums Act, 1891, which, however, does not apply toa 
rural parish, enables the authority who have adopted it to pro- 
vide and maintain museums, and also extends to the provision 
and maintenance of gymnasiums. It will of course be under- 
stood that the provisions of the Acts above-mentioned, which 
(together with any amendments made therein by other statutes) 
are not necessarilv the sole authority under which, in many in 
stances, powers with regard to kindred institutions are exer 
cised. In several cases, more particularly in the larger 
boroughs and districts, provisions contained in local Acts modify 
or supersede so far as the area to which they apply is concerned, 
the powers and duties of an authority acting under the general 
law. This is especially the case as regards the limitations 
placed upon the amounts which may be raised from rates for 
the provision and maintenance of public libraries, and it was 
expressly provided by Section 29 of the Public Libraries Act, 
1892, that nothing in that Act was to be deemed to limit, or to 
reduce or alter the limit of any rate which any library authority 
is authorised to levy under or by virtue of any local Act. The 
conclusions arrived at in this paper apply to urban district areas. 

Another Act passed in 1892—The Technical and Industrial 
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Institutions Act—makes provisions for facilitating the acquisi- 
tion and holding of land for libraries, reading rooms, gymna- 
siums, and other institutions for promoting technical and in- 
dustrial instruction and training. The provisions of this 
statute are also referred to briefly in the following pages. 

Section 2 of the Public Libraries Act, 1892, provides that 
a rate or addition to a rate is not to be levied for the purposes 
of the Act for any one financial year in any library district to 
an amount exceeding 1d. in the pound. The 
section also provides that the Act may be adopted subject to 
a condition that the maximum rate or addition to a rate to be 
levied for the purposes of the Act in the district, or in any 
defined portion of the district in any one financial year, is not 
to exceed 3d., or is not to exceed #d. in the pound, but such 
limitation if fixed at $d. may be subsequently raised to 3d., or 
altogether removed, or where it is for the time being fixed at 
$d. may be removed. It is provided by 
Section 2 of the Public Libraries (Amendment) Act, 1893, that 
the limitation of the maximum rate to be levied for the pur- 
poses of the Act of 1892 may within the limits fixed by that Act 
(supra) be fixed, raised, or removed, by a resolution of the urban 
authority under the first-mentioned Act. 


Under Section 18 of the Act of 1892 the expenses incurred 
in a library district in and incidental to the execution of the 
Act may be defrayed :—- 

(a) Where the library district is a municipal borough, out of 
the borough fund or borough rate, or a separate rate to 
be made, assessed, and levied in like manner as a 
borough rate; and 

(b) Where the library district is an urban district other than 
a borough, out of the rate applicable to the general ex- 
penses incurred in the execution of the Public Health 
Acts (i.e., usually the general district rate), or a separate 
rate to be made, assessed, and levied in like manner as 
a rate so applicable. 


The provisions with regard to a separate rate would appear to 
be intended to meet exceptional cases where a borough rate is 
not made, or where expenses under the Public Health Acts are 
not paid out of a general district rate. Under 
this enactment, in the case of an urban district which is not a 
borough, land and certain other properties will contribute one- 
fourth of their value only to the Rate for the purposes of the 
Public Libraries Acts. But where the library district is a 
borough, the rate falls on each class of property alike, except 
that during the continuance of the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, 
and the Tithe Rent-charge (Rates) Act, 1899 (i.e., as at present 
enacted to March 31st, 1910), agricultural land and tithe rent- 
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charge attached to a benefice pay one-half only of the rate in the 

pound payable by other property assessed to the borough rate. 
It is believed that the income of the majority of Library 

Authorities is confined to the produce of a penny rate. 


From the schedule which I have been enabled to compile 
through the courtesy of many local authorities, it will be readily 
seen that some library authorities must have considerable 
difficulty in making both ends meet, particularly where the 
library premises are assessed on the common or prevailing prin- 
ciples of rating in vogue in their district. In many instances 
it can clearly be seen that the yearly expenditure upon books, 
journals, and newspapers has to be curtailed. It is submitted 
that much assistance would be afforded if the public libraries 
were not subject to rating. Upon 
further reference to the schedule it will be noticed that in some 
districts the library premises are rated on the usual or common 
principles; in other instances agreements have been made 
between the Overseers and the Library Authority, which agree- 
ments probably are strictly speaking illegal; in other cases the 
rateable value is fixed at a nominal amount; whilst in some 
towns the premises are not assessed. Roughly speaking, there- 
fore, there appear to be four prevailing ways of dealing with 
the rating question. This state 
of affairs cannot be considered as satisfactory, and the question 
may well be asked as to why all this divergency exists. A 
probable reason is because the penny rate is, as before men- 
tioned, insufficient to meet ordinary liabilities if the Library 
Authorities from time to time provide new literature—and this 
they are compelled todo. The Act states the Library Authority 
must provide books, newspapers, maps, and specimens of art 
and science, therefore sufficient funds should be forthcoming. 
Now arises the question whether such institutions should be 
exempt from rating purposes, and whether the limited income 
does not justify the exemption of the buildings from the prin- 
ciples of rating. I would upon this 
point remind those present that by the Scientific Societies Act, 
1843, Section 1, exemption is given to land, houses and build- 
ings ‘‘belonging to any society instituted for purposes of 
** science, literature, or the fine arts exclusively, either as ten- 
** ant or as owner, and occupied by it for the transaction of its 
‘* business, and for carrying into effect its purposes, provided 
**that suck society shall be supported wholly or in part by 
** annual voluntary contributions, and shall not, and by its Jaws 
‘* may not, make any dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money 
‘*unto or between any of its members, and provided also that 
** such society shall obtain the certificates of the barrister ap- 
** pointed to certify the rules of friendly societies.”’ 
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There is scarcely any doubt that a society, in order to claim 
the exemption given by the Scientific Societies Act, 1843, must 
comply with four conditions, viz.:—(1) It must be a society 
instituted for the purpose of science, literature, or the fine arts 
exclusively; (2) It must be supported, wholly or in part, by 
annual voluntary contributions; (3) It must be a society which 
shall not, and by its laws may not, make any dividend, gift, 
division or bonus in money unto or between any of its mem- 
bers; and (4) It must obtain a certificate. It is 
suggested that if the society be instituted for two purposes, one 
of which is within the Act, while the other is not, the society 
cannot claim exemption, even though the society be in fact 
carried on solely to promote that purpose which is within the 
Act. Thus a society instituted to promote the study of 
literature and chess would probably not be exempt, even though 
the society in practice confined its efforts exclusively to liter- 
ature. It is believed, although 
there may be others, that the following societies have been held 
to be within the exemption :—The Linnean Society, the Brad- 
ford Library and Literary Society, and the Birmingham New 
Library, even though the libraries contained novels, magazines, 
and periodicals ; the Royal Manchester Institution, founded ‘‘ for 
the promotion of literature, science, and the arts,’’ although it 
received money in respect of the exhibition and sale of works 
of art in the building. The Free Libraries of Willesden and 
Northwich {vide schedule) have secured their position for the 
present. Records show that the 
following societies have been held not exempt:—The Zoo- 
logical Society ; the Working Men’s Educational Union, founded 
“for the elevation of the working classes as regards their 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious condition’’; the 
British and Foreign School Society, founded ‘‘ to promote 
education in general’’; the United Service Institution; the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
Art Union-of London (which distributed pictures, etc., to its 
subscribers) was held to be instituted for the purposes of the fine 
arts exclusively, but it failed on other grounds to secure the ex- 
emption. The Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don was held to be established for the purposes of Science ex- 
clusively, but it failed on other grounds. The Jenner Institute 
of Preventive Medicine was held to be not exempt. In 
order to be entitled to exemption under the Scientific Societies 
Act, 1848, the society must be supported ‘‘ wholly or in part by 
annual voluntary contributions.’’ It implies that the person 
contributing gives ‘‘ from disinterested motives, not looking for 
any return in the shape of direct personal advantage.’”’ 

The certificate of the barrister that a society is entitled to 
exemption is a condition precedent to the claim of exemption, 
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but not conclusive proof of the right thereto. And if a society, 
after receiving the certificate, be rated notwithstanding, they 
must presumably appeal against the rate, and cannot rely upon 
their exemption when a distress warrant to enforce payment of 
the rates is applied for. It 
was not until the decision of the Courts in the case of the 
** Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool v. West Derby Union" 
(1905) that the question of exemption from rating of Free 
Public Libraries established under the Libraries Acts or a local 
statute, can be said to have been somewhat definitely settled. 

In this case the Court held that ‘‘a Free Library owned 
*‘and occupied by a municipal corporation through a Library 
** Committee is not exempted from being rated either on the 
** ground that there is no beneficial occupation, or that it is land 
** owned by a society for the purposes of science, literature, or 
** the fine arts under Section 1 of the Scientific Act, 1843 (6 and 
“7 Vie, c. .” Until this 
decision is over-ruled or a new enactment passed, it occurs to 
me that those Free Public Libraries which are not rated or only 
nominally rated are in a false or insecure position, and afford 
the means of a fine field of action for some ratepayer who may 
not be a particular friend of public libraries. 

There appears among local authorities and Union Assess- 
ment Committees throughout the country, as evidenced by the 
schedule, diversity of opinions respecting the advisability of 
rating public libraries. It will undoubtedly be conceded that 
uniformity should if possible, prevail, and upon that ground, 
and also from the fact that financial relief will be afforded if 
such institutions are exempted from rating purpose, an effort 
should be made to achieve that object. In 
regard to the principles of rating, it would appear from the re- 
turn compiled that there are seventeen libraries rated upon com- 
mon principles, or upon principles common to the country ; there 
are nine rated on preferential terms, on what grounds I am un- 
able to discover; eight are rated nominally, and why I do not 
know; eleven are not rated at all, and, again, I do not know 
the reason. Thus it will be seen that there is considerable 
diversity throughout the country in regard to the rating of 
libraries. Only about a quarter of the amount raised from the 
rates for the purpose of libraries is spent on books and journals. 
The rest goes in administration and matters of that character. 
I quite admit it cannot be helped. I venture to suggest 
that if libraries are freed from rating it will help them very 
much. If such institutions are to be rated, the practice should 
be uniform throughout the country and in accordance with the 
law. At Chiswick the rateable 
value of the Free Library was increased from £40 to £230 
and £192 rateable. The Authority appealed, and the Surveyor 
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has reduced it to £92. In the meantime, for the first time in 
fifteen years the Overseers issued summonses against the Free 
Libraries Committee for the non-payment of the Poor Rate. 

This Authority appeared before the magistrates, and 
pointed out how the case differed from that at Liverpool, but 
the magistrate thought it was the same and made an Order, 
but offered to state a case. The case will probably go before 
the Divisional Court. In Chiswick they have voluntary sub- 
scriptions only, but in the case of Liverpool one of the main 
grounds of judgment was that there were no voluntary sub- 
scriptions. At the Annual 
Conference of the Urban District Councils Association held at 
Ilkley, the following resolutions were passed, without division 
by about 500 representatives on nearly 300 Authorities (not 
Boroughs). 

(1) ‘‘ That in the opinion of this Conference of Urban District 
Councils of England and Wales, no Free Public Library should be 
assessed or rated to or for any local rate in respect of any land or 
buildings used exclusively or mainly for the purposes of a Free Public 
Library, except to the extent of any profit derived by the Library 
Authority from the letting of such land or buildings.”’ 

(2) ‘‘ That, the Executive Council of the Urban District Councils’ 
Association be requested to take the matter into consideration, and, if 
thought desirable, urge upon the Government to promote legislation 
towards relieving Free Libraries from u.e incidence of rating.” 

The Executive Committee of the Urban District Councils 
Association have since considered the question and a copy of the 
resolution and this paper has been sent to the President of the 
Local Government Board urging upon him to introduce legis- 
lation with a view to relieving Free Libraries from the incidence 
of rating. The course of action of the 
“Library Assistants’ Association’’ must, of course, be deter- 
mined by themselves. In conclusion I 
would remark that Boroughs which have Free Libraries have 
not been approached and may be equally favourable to the 
principles advanced as well as the Urban Authorities. 


TWO GOVERNMENT ENQUIRIES INTO PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES.* 


By James D. Stewart, Islington Public Libraries. 

When a special movement has been in operation for a con- 
siderable length of time, and has largely succeeded in the 
object it endeavours to promote, the literature that grows about 
it leaves questions of broad principles and concentrates upon 
details. When this happens, it is advisable now and then to 
take a tonic, consisting of the history of the movement and 
the fundamental principles underlying its origin. This is 
what has happened in our own profession. Municipal and 
other Public Libraries are now firmly established as part of 
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thc cuucation of every civilized country of importance; and as 
the literature of librarianship is at present highly specialized 
and occupied with detail, I propose to-night to administer the 
tonic aforesaid. In parenthesis, I may say that tonics, as a 
rule, are not particularly palatable, and I am afraid the present 
one will not prove an exception to the general rule; however, | 
will endeavour to sugar it if possible. As the 
announcement of this meeting has informed you, I propose to 
deal with the two principal Government enquiries into the ques- 
tion of providing libraries for popular use. The first of these 
is the Parliamentary Select Committee of 1849, appointed to 
investigate ‘‘ the best means of extending the Establishment 
of Libraries freely open to the Public, especially in Large 
Towns, in Great Britain and Ireland.’* The second is the 
Joint Committee of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate at Washington, which was appointed in 1896 ‘‘ for the 
purpose of inquiring into the condition of the Library of Con- 
gress, and to report upon the same . . . with such recom- 
mendations as may be deemed advisable; also to report a plan 
for the organisation, custody, and management of the new 
Library building and the Library of Congress.”’ 

Blue books, as a rule, are not inspiring documents, and to 
many people this pair may only suggest headaches and material 
for pipe lights. To anyone who has even an elementary acquain- 
tance with the history of our profession, they should prove far 
otherwise. The list of witnesses examined by the British 
Select Committee of 1849 includes the names of Edward Ed- 
wards, M. Guizot, the historian, Henry Stevens, Samuel 
Smiles, and others, and the Committee included those of Wil- 
liam Ewart and Joseph Brotherton. The American Joint 
Committee examined among others, Melvil Dewey, Herbert 
Putnam (the present Librarian of Congress), William I. Flet- 
cher, Bernard R. Green, and Ainsworth Rand Spofford, who 
was the Congressional Librarian prior to the removal of the 
Library to its present building. All of these names are of 
considerable importance in the history of librarianship or of 
literature, and it is interesting to note the individual views ex- 
pressed and to compare them with present ideas. 

If I had not been foolish enough to promise to write this paper 
without thinking what I was letting myself in for, it would 
have been better and probably more interesting to have taken 





*Report from the Select Committee on Public Libraries ; together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 23rd July, 1849. [548.] 

Condition of the Library of Congress. (54 Congress, 2nd Session 
Report No. 1573). Ordered to be printed, March 8rd, 1897. 

An address betore the Library Assistants’ Association at the Law 
Society's Library, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday, January 12th, 1910. 
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some such aspect as, say, the classification of books in libra- 
ries, or cataloguing, and to have shown the historical and 
practical growth of ideas. As it stands, I have to roam over 
the whole field, and for the benefit of carping critics, I may 
mention that the British report has neither arrangement nor 
an index! Edward Edwards was the most im- 
portant witness before the Parliamentary Committee of 1849. 
It was Edwards who gave life to the public library movement; 
and a casual examination of the Committee’s Report shows 
that it was Edwards that supplied the facts while other wit- 
nesses contented themselves with expressions of opinion. In 
fact it was Edwards in conjunction with William Ewart who 
obtained the appointment of the Commission of 1849. The 
sittings of the Committee, sixteen in all, extended from March 
30th to July 12th, and 34 witnesses were examined. After 
duly weighing the evidence submitted to them the Committee 
issued a Report, which occupies the first twelve pages of the 
blue book. They instance as a regrettable fact that, while in 
1849 France had 107 public libraries, Belgium 14, the Prus- 
sian States 44, Austria (with Lombardy and Venice) 48, Bavaria 
17, the United States about 100, and so on, Great Britain had 
only one equally accessible, ‘‘the Library founded by Hum- 
phrey Chetham, in the borough of Manchester.’’ Touching 
London they say, ‘‘ There is no Public Library in Pimlico, 


none in Marylebone, none in Finsbury, none in Southwark, 
and only the shadow of a departed Library in Westminster.”’ 
Nowadays, of the boroughs instanced, only Marylebone remains 
in outer darkness. They proceed to make kindly mention of 
the Parochial Libraries, 179 in number, founded by Dr. Bray 


> 


and his ‘‘ associates ’’ in villages in England, Wales and Scot- 
land. Coming to the general conclusions we find the follow- 
ing: “‘ There can be no greater proof of the fitness of the people 
for these institutions than their own independent efforts to create 
them.’’ In view of the controversy regarding lectures in 
libraries and the present ruling that it is illegal to pay any of 
the cost of lectures out of the library rate, it is curiously in- 
teresting to find the Committee giving as an argument for the 
establishment of libraries, ‘‘the great extension which has 
been given, of late years, to the system of ‘ lecturing ’ through- 
out the country,’’ and the consequent need of books for the 
lecturer and his hearers. They then proceed to 
lay down this general principle: ‘‘ It is evident that there 
should be in all countries, libraries of two sorts; libraries of 
deposit and research ; and libraries devoted to the general read- 
ing and circulation of books. Libraries of deposit should 
contain, if possible, almost every book that ever has existed. 
‘ They have recognised in the establishment of Libra- 
ries, the general principles that they should be based on a firm 
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and durable foundation; that they should be freely accessible 
to all the public; that they should be open during the evening; 
and that they should, as far as possible, be Lending Libraries 
The last consideration is one of great importance. Many men, 
in order to derive the fullest advantage from books, must 
have them not only in their hands, but in their homes. A 
great Public Library ought, above all things, to teach the 
teachers ; to supply with the best implements of education those 
who educate the people, whether in the pulpit, the school, 
or the press. The lending out of books, therefore, which 
is a general characteristic of foreign Libraries, should be an 
essential element in the formation of our own.”’ 
There have been many discussions of late years in library 
circles regarding what is known as the ‘“‘ village library 
problem.’” The Committee in 1849 included the following 
paragraph in their report: ‘‘ The importance of the formation 
of Village Libraries has already attracted the attention of our 
resident proprietary. It is the opinion of this Committee 
that much of the future character of our agricultural popula- 
tion, social, moral, and religious, may depend on the exten- 
sion and due formation of Village Libraries. In so important 
an object, it is alike the duty of the landed proprietor and of 
the parochial clergy to assist.’’ They support their state- 
ment by a number of excellent but ponderous platitudes, which 
I shall not quote; but it is worth reflecting that, while prac- 
tically every ideal of the Committee has been realised, and 
more than realised, the village library problem seems to be 
as far off solution now as in 1849. After a number 
of recommendations on points such as the lighting of libraries, 
furniture, and catalogues, we reach a note of topical interest. 
The Committee complain that while Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark and Norway allow books to be imported free, England 
has a tax on imported books, which ‘‘is a grievous tax on 
knowledge, and an impediment to the formation of Libraries. 
‘ Your Committee do not find existing in the United 
States, or in any other country, such a duty; oppressive upon 
trade, interfering with labour, and restrictive of literature.” 
They conclude their Report with the statement that they “‘ feel 
convinced that the people of a country like our own : 
will not linger behind the people of other countries in the 
acquisition of such valuable institutions as freely accessible 
Public Libraries.’’ The result of the Report of this 
Committee was that in the following year, 1850, the first 
Public Libraries’ Act, ‘‘for enabling Town Councils to 
establish Public Libraries and Museums ’’ came into law. It 
is noteworthy that most of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have since been carried out—and to an extent probably 
never imagined by the pioneers of the movement. If Ed- 
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wards or Ewart or Brotherton had been told that within 60 
years there would be 922 municipal library buildings in Great 
Britain, enrolling well over two millions of registered lending 
library borrowers, and issuing between 70 and 80 million 
volumes each year—in all probability the informant would have 
been classed with Munchausen or Dr. Cook. There 
are 317 closely printed folio pages of evidence, so that it is 
obviously impossible for me to reduce them to tabloid form 
for your benefit. I shall, therefore, pass on for 
the present to the American enquiry. Previous to 
1897, the Library of Congress was housed in very inadequate 
premises in the Capitol at Washington. A new building, the 
present one, was commenced in 1889, and as it was approaching 
completion in 1896, the Joint Committee already noted were 
appointed to consider the whole question of the library and its 
building. As noted previously, the Joint Committee were in- 
structed to ‘‘ report a plan for the organisation,’’ etc. In 


reporting the result of their enquiries, however, they point 
out that the management of the new library building is to be 
placed in the hands of a superintendent, who is to have com- 
plete control and entire charge of it, and as_ the 
Librarian of Congress will have complete and _ entire 
control of the Library proper, and will make regu- 


lations, over which the Joint Committee will have no con- 
trol, for the use of the Library. Under these circumstances 
they did not deem it necessary to report a plan for the organi- 
zation, custody and management of the library and its building. 
In other words they appointed competent officers and gave 
them a free hand in the organization and management. The 
result has amply justified their action. The Library of Con- 
gress, although not the largest or most valuable collection 
of books, is housed in the finest modern library building, and 
is administered in a way which makes it the most efficient of 
our national libraries. In its old quarters in the Capitol, it 
was terribly cramped and disorganised by want of space, and 
the only person who really knew what was in the library and 
where it could be found, was the librarian, the late Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford, with his wonderful memory and knowledge of 
literature. When the library was moved into its present 
quarters, Mr. Spofford accepted the post of sub-librarian, under 
the librarianship of John Russell Young and afterwards that 
of Mr. Herbert Putnam, the present Librarian. 

Interesting as the history of this library is, however, I did not 
want to talk to you about it to-night. The present interest 
of the report lies in the light it throws upon American ideas 
regarding public libraries over a decade ago. _In this report, 
also, the printed evidence occupies nearly 300 pages, and I 
am faced with the same difficulty as in the other report. 
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As the best way out of the difficulty, I propose to take 
various broad lines of policy and summarise the evidence 
offered before both Committees—British opinion at the middle 
of last century, and American opinion 48 years later. 

The degree of accessibility of libraries to the public has agitated 
the minds of librarians ever since there were libraries to be 
accessible. Edward Edwards in his evidence, while contrast- 
ing library conditions in England and abroad, states that it 
is not easy to calculate the number of persons using libraries 
in foreign countries ‘‘on account of the very freedom of their 
accessibility. |The registration of visitors and students is 
generally a consequence of restriction. Of course, when 
persons must go through certain formalities to obtain ad- 
mission, a register must be kept of them, but when the ad- 
mission is unrestricted, it is not very commonly the practice, 
I think, to record the visitors.’’ Then he gives this luminous 
definition of a lending library: ‘‘ I would define a lending library 
to be one, the books of which are to be borrowed, not as a 
matter of favour, but as matter of right, upon complying with 
certain recognised conditions.’’ He then states that while 
on the Continent generally any person can go into a public 
library and ask for a book, the only library in England of 
which this can be said is the Chetham Library, Manchester, 
and in Ireland, Archbishop Marsh’s library at Dublin. _ If 
you will think of the literature that has been written on this 
subject during the last twenty or thirty years, you will remem- 
ber that it is now the Continental nations who look upon the 
freely accessible libraries of the British Islands with awe-struck 


admiration and a certain amount of incredulity. The 
provision of catalogues in libraries is another of the great 
problems of our craft. Whether or not printed catalogues 


should be provided, and if provided, what form they should 
take; whether it would not be better to rely upon mechanical 
manuscript catalogues of some form; these, and similar ques- 
tions are among the perennial perplexities. In the evidence 
before the 1849 Committee, we find Edwards strongly in favour 
of every library being provided with a complete printed cata- 
logue. Dr. Pertz, of the Berlin Library, on the other hand, 
was of the opinion that ‘‘ there is no greater waste of money 
than to print a full catalogue of a library.’’ Guizot, the his- 
torian, described most of the catalogues of Continental libraries 
in existence as very imperfect, but thought that the convenience 
arising from a complete catalogue more than countervailed the 
time and expense required to form it. This opinion was 
shared by M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister, while the 
Rev. H. Christmas, then librarian of Sion College, thought 
that a catalogue was ‘‘ so important, that I think a library is 
scarcely of any use without it.”” The Committee, after con- 
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sidering this and further evidence, came to the following con- 
clusion: ‘‘ There is no doubt that every Library should have 
a printed Catalogue, and that all Catalogues should (as far 
as possible) be published for general consultation. A man 
may find great use in a printed Catalogue without going into a 
Library. It shows him what he can procure, and where he 
can procure it. . . . Nor is it essential only that Cata- 
logues be printed and published. All new works should be 
rapidly entered-up in them. . . . What may be the best 
form of a Catalogue, your Committee do not feel themselves 
called on to decide. . . . But so far as they have inquired, 
it appears that a Catalogue, classified as to subjects, with an 
alphabetical list of authors, would be the best.’’ They con- 
clude their remarks by urging every library to collect the cata- 
logues of other libraries. It is rather curious to find this 
decision in favour of a catalogue classified by subjects at a time 
which might be looked upon as the era of the dictionary and 
author catalogues. Of course it must be remembered in con- 
nection with this wholesale adulation of the printed catalogue 
and the printed catalogue only, that since 1849 library methods 
and conditions have changed, and a Committee appointed to- 
day might not be so definite in its conclusions. Let us turn, 
for example, to the American report of 1896, and see what is 
said about catalogues. The evolution of ideas as governed by 
changed conditions is at once obvious. Melvil Dewey, giving 
evidence, talks of the catalogue proper, ‘‘ now universally kept 
on cards for libraries of any size. This must include all 
books, under their authors, and also the resources of the 
Library on each subject. . . . The catalogue must show 
every book written by any given author. It ought to show 
the titles of books likely to be asked for or known by their 
title. Most important of all, it ought to tell what the reader 
can find on any particular subject.’’ Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, then Librarian of the Boston Public Library, gives as 
his opinion that the catalogue of a large library should show 
what books the library contains by a given author, and what 
books the library contains upon a given topic, and that the 
catalogue should be on cards. He rules out a dictionary 
catalogue on cards as being too cumbrous for practicability, 
and a printed catalogue in any form as being beyond the scope 
of the very large libraries. It must be remembered that he 
had the Library of Congress and its needs in mind when formu- 
lating these arguments. Rutherford P. Hayes, then Secre- 
tary of the American Library Association, on the other hand, 
was in favour of the dictionary catalogue on cards. 

Systematic classification as we understand it nowadays, prac- 
tically did not exist at the time of the Parliamentary enquiry 
vf 1849. Whenever any mention of classification is made in 
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the Report, it is in connection with the catalogue and not with 
the books of a library. Even the reader of such a paper as 
this to-night could hardly find anything he might twist into 
proof that the librarians of the time were awake to the pos. 
sibilities of classification—in fact I might go further and say 
that even a politician would find it difficult. When we turn 
to the American Report we again see the progress made in 
half a century. In Mr. Spofford’s evidence there is this series 
of remarks. ‘‘ The best system in classifying a library is that 
which produces a book in the shortest time to one who wants 
it. I would ride over all rules that interfere with that 
promptitude of service. I found the Library of Congress 
under another classification—attempted to be arranged under 
the Baconian system of knowledge, which was a very logical 
system, perhaps, suitable for a philosophical or scientific or 
educational object, but not for bibliography or for classifying a 
great library. Such a system I would not enforce in the 
Congressional Library, and I reorganised or adapted it by 
certain changes to a more practical arrangement.’’ Mr. Melvil 
Dewey’s argument, carefully extracted from the midst of his 
description of his own scheme of classification is as follows: 
‘*A man who wishes the whole resources of the Library on the 
minute point he is studying finds it impracticable often to dig 
out of 1,000 or 10,000 volumes the score or more confined to 
his special points. He does not wish to see the whole of 
English history, but only the works on some particular period 
or section. Even if the readers were not admitted to the 
shelves, the Library staff would need this close classification 
to keep thoroughly in hand their resources and to answer 
promptly the questions coming to them every hour in the day.” 
He then proceeds to demolish Mr. Spofford’s ‘‘ subjective” 
classification in which the finding of a book depended upon a 
fixed location number and the knowledge of the librarian in 
favour of a “‘relative location’’ system. Then he says: 
‘** Every book ought to be classified and numbered so that it 
would show its exact place in a carefully elaborated arrange 
ment and so that a page would be able to get it just as well 
as a librarian, whose salary would be ten times as much. In 
fact, better, because the page could take the necessary steps 
more quickly.’’ All of the other witnesses called expressed 
themselves in favour of a scheme of classification with relative 
location numbers—the variety now adopted in all moderm 
libraries. I could go on for an 
indefinite period selecting points in library administration and 
digging out illustrative material from this mine of 600 pages 0! 
evidence, but I will be merciful. I think I have said enough 
to indicate the scope of these two official enquiries. They 
are, in fact, eclectic manuals of library economy without the 
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faintest approach to arrangement in their contents. Reading 
them is like reading a paragraph out of each of our profes- 
sional text-books in rotation, but in spite of this, anyone who 
takes the trouble to wade through them will gain a consider- 
able insight into opinions and methods. There was a second 
Parliamentary Select Committee appointed in 1850, but I have 
chosen the 1849 Report as the more historically important, 
especially as the second report more or less endorses the first. 
The English report, as I mentioned before, paved the way for 
the first Public Libraries’ Act, passed in 1850, which established 
one of the most remarkable movements of modern times; for 
this reason alone it is one of the outstanding landmarks of 
library history. The American enquiry has resulted in the 
best organised national library in the world, and indications 
are not lacking that it has had considerable effect—either direct 
or through the example of the Library of Congress—upon the 
organization and methods of American municipal libraries. 
Taken together, these reports are the source of considerable 
profit, and, what is sometimes even more important, inspiration. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
JANUARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The January Meeting of the Association was held, by kind  per- 
mission of the Council of the Law Society, in the Law Soctrty’s Liprary, 
Cuancery Lane, on Wednesday, the 12th. There were present about 
seventy members and friends. Refreshments were provided before and 
after the proceedings by the kindness of the President of the Society. 
Opportunities were provided for inspecting the magnificent buildings of the 
library; and a select exhibition of some of its treasures, imcluding the 
manuscript of Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,’’? was prepared by the Libra- 
rian, Mr. Sinclair THE PRESIDENT OF THE LAW SOCIETY 
Mr. W. H. WintersotHaM, M.A., occupied the chair, and after calling 
on the Honorary Secretary to read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
commenced the proceedings by saying that he had no qualifications which 
specially fitted him to preside over a meeting of Assistant Librarians. 
He had been thinking over the amount of time that he had spent in 
libraries, and found that during his student days, although compelled ta 
make great use of books, he had very little time to spend in libraries. 
He very much regretted that the.active work of a solicitor was incon- 
sistent with library usage. He recently had to refer to Morley’s ‘‘ Life of 
Gladstone,’’ and in glancing through its pages, he was struck with the 
enormous amount of reading that man got through in spite of his 
strenuous life. He thought the book a wonderful one. He very 
heartily welcomed the Association to that building, saying that those in 
his profession knew what were the services rendered by librarians, and 
they knew our Association. It would be well if the members of all pro- 
fessions and trades could meet together as they were doing to-night 
for discussion. It was the very best way to forward their aims and 
objects. Mr. H. Jason Saunpers, Clerk to the Urban 
District Council, Twickenham, then read his paper on ‘‘ The Rating of 
Public Libraries,’ ’ which appears on p. 82. Mr. G. E. 
Rozsuck (Walthamstow) opened the discussion by saying that it was a 
great honour to members of the Association to meet in the Law Society’s 
Library; and a great gain to public libraries as a movement that the 
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paper so ably presented by Mr. Saunders should be read in that library 
He felt that the rating of public libraries was a very serious and unjust 
thing. It was a difficulty which had arisen through the changes in the 
library movement since 1854, and which could not have been foreseen by 
the original framers of the Libraries’ Act. In the early days it was 
possible to get exemption; but to-day it is a difficult thing, and if any 
attempt is made by going to law, the Liverpool case is cited and the 
action lost. But Liverpool formed one of the poorest test cases that it 
was possible to imagine, because the Libraries owned a room which was 
let, and for which they received revenue and therefore became liable to a 
rate. If libraries have no taxes, why should they have rates. Mr. 
Saunders had pointed out that there was a great lack of uniformity in 
the way in which local libraries were assessed. He thought it would be 
a good thing to set a nominal figure of about £10. This could be 
more than paid by any rent received from letting rooms, etc. But the 
policy of libraries was not to accept assessment. Mr. 
PeppiE (St. Bride Institute) said that the trouble taken by Mr. Saunders 
in drawing up the schedule was something for which we might all be 


thankful. Efforts had been made in the past to get the assessment 
liability withdrawn; and the Library Association has always felt the 
matter very keenly. The Bill before Parliament has a clause to that 


effect. The question has been rather complicated by the discussion of the 
amount of the rate to be levied. The Bill was more complicated than it 
need have been; the next one will be drawn up in a simpler manner. 
It will, of course, include some attempt to raise the Library Rate from a 
penny to twopence or threepence. He said he would like to see a similar 
schedule drawn up showing the assessment figures of Corporations. He 
then moved the following resolution :— 

‘That this meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association expresses 

its entire agreement with the resolutions in favour of the exemption of 
public libraries from rating, passed by the Urban District Councils’ Associa- 
tion, and trusts that the principle will be carried into effect.’’ 
Tue PRreEsipent (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) rose to second the resolution 
placed so ably by Mr. Peddie. The matter before them was one of con- 
siderable importance, in view of the crippling financial limitations from 
which libraries suffered. He would not dare to emphasise the truth of 
the old saying that ‘the Law is an hass”’ within the sacred precincts ot 
the Law Society’s building. It seemed clear to him, however, that the 
Act did exempt Libraries from rating. But Acts were not law; lawyers 
made law, and to add to the many anomalies of law they had decided at 
Liverpool that the Act of exemption did not mean what every person of 
average intellect was quite sure it did mean. However, Counsel’s opinion 
had been taken in this case, and the authorities were assured that the 
Liverpool judgment would probably be reversed on appeal. The local 
authorities had not been sufficiently alert to support such an appeal, and 
consequently all public libraries were now liable to assessment. He felt 
thankful to Mr. Saunders for having brought the matter before the Urban 
District Councils’ Association, and especially that he had been able to 
get such a resolution passed in favour of the exemption of Libraries from 
rating. He also expressed the indebtedness of the Association to him 
for having the schedule printed at his own expense for the use of the 
meeting, and for issue with the Journal. THe CHAIRMAN 
said he could take up a whole evening in pointing out anomalies of the 
law. He would like to see the anomalies of rating done away with. 
He would like to rate everybody and everything. He could not see why 
Government buildings should be exempt from rates, and the burden 
thrown upon the inhabitants in their vicinity, as is done in the case of the 
Law Courts, to instance a building close at hand. He then put the 
resolution and it was agreed to unanimously. Mr. 
Stewart then read his paper on ‘‘ Two Government Inquiries into Public 
Libraries,’ which appears on p. 87 and, after a_ brief discussion, votes 
of thanks to the Chairman and to the Council of the Law Society, and 
Mr. Sinclair, concluded the meeiing. : 
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